THE QARA MOUNTAINS

befallen them upon the road. Their day had been exhaust-
ing, nevertheless they cheerfully took their water-skins and
descended to the Arbot to bring water from the pool of 'In,
Fuzah being merely a dirty trickle.

Magnificent climbers are these men, with clean muscular
legs, and the eight hundred feet of steep descent followed
by a climb with full water-skins across their backs was as
nothing to them, nor did they find terrors in the under-
growth after nightfall, though it proved to be a veritable
snakepit and I collected four snakes (two of them puff-
adders) within the first twenty-four hours of arriving.

Two nights had passed. I lay awake at 3.30 a.m., a dark,
raw, damp night, under low clouds and a dwindling moon,
when suddenly a distant rifle shot rang out, and a little
later came the faint sound of men chanting. My first
impulse was to rejoice at the thought that my panther party
sitting up over a sheep in the valley below were celebrating
a kill. But it was a kill of a different kind.

A young Qara shaikh tripped against my bed in the
darkness, startling me, for I had heard no footsteps; off he
went in the direction of the chanting to investigate it, and
on a hill but two miles away found the corpse of a Mahri
tribesman, hot still with lately ebbed life, and bloody from
a shot wound in the heart.

Early in the morning he and Shaikh Hasan came to me
to suggest that we could not safely remain longer. We must
move, and in this the Kathiris, a lazy pair, agreed. The
memory of their own blood-feud with the Mahra rendered
them unusually alert. They feared that the deed was that
of some hothead of their tribe, so that their own lives would
be exposed to peril.

cAnd who do you suppose did it, Shaikh Hasan ?' I asked.